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Editorial: 


IT’S TO THE STATES’ INTEREST 


discussed proposals that would improve our na- 
tion-wide public assistance program. 

Considerable unanimity has been achieved on 
amendments to the assistance title of the Social Secur- 
ity Act that would strengthen the fiscal base and im- 
prove the administration of public assistance. 

Such amendments would provide federal matching 
for assistance “to all needy persons”; variable grants 
to states; elimination of federal ceilings on categorical 
grants; elimination of residence and citizenship re- 
quirements; federal matching for foster care, for 
direct payments for medical care and for general 
social services; and the encouragement of integration 
of welfare functions at the state and local levels of 
government. 

Each of these proposals can stand on its own feet 
as representing a forward step in the development of 
the public assistance program. Collectively the pro- 

posals would give every state and local welfare agency 
' increased financial support, improved organization 
and the opportunity for more effective administration. 

Individual Congressmen complain that little “grass 
roots” interest has been shown in these proposals. 
This lack of interest may be related to the fact that 
the proposals have been tied to issues that are con- 
troversial. 


Pic WELFARE workers have long debated and 


This situation would seem to call for a separate bill 
containing only the desired amendments to the as- 
sistance title of the Social Security Act. This move, 
however, would accomplish nothing by itself. 

First and most important is the task of acquainting 
Governors, Mayors, and other local officials and citi- 
zens with the fact that such federal legislation means 
something important to each and every state and 
local public welfare agency in the country. 

A genuine concern in our state and local communi- 
ties over the ability of their public welfare agencies 
to operate effectively in the reconversion period can 
well be expressed in a concerted request for strength- 
ening the Social Security Act in its public assistance 
provisions. 

There might be better reasons for seeking imme- 
diate congressional action but the purely selfish in- 
terests of state and local government furnish one 
compelling reason for asking Congress to act now. 

It seems a particular responsibility of public welfare 
officials to explain to their own publics that the pro- 
posed assistance amendments are needed for the 
strengthening and improvement of the local programs 
and that expression of that need to Congress is to the 
interest of the state. 

Howarp L. Russexx, Director, 
American Public Welfare Association 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTY HUMES 


FOR CARE UF THE CHRUNICALLY ILL 


Rarmonp M. Hiruiarp, Public Aid Director 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 





HEN THE federal Social Security Act was passed 
Wi 1935 and Illinois along with the other states 

of the Union enacted “social security” laws to 
provide for the needy aged, the blind, and dependent 
children, it was generally assumed that these modern 
public assistance programs would completely depopu- 
late the traditional “poor houses” or “almshouses” 
and remove all reasons for their continued mainte- 
nance. In fact, so strong had become popular feeling 
about these institutions, which had come to symbolize 
“pauperism” and sub-standard care, that both the fed- 
eral Social Security Act and the old age assistance and 
blind assistance laws in most of the states contained 
—and continue to contain today—provisions specifi- 
cally barring old age assistance and blind assistance 
grants to persons who are “inmates of public insti- 
tutions.” 

The experience of the past ten years in administer- 
ing the social security programs has proved the fallacy 
of this assumption. During this period, the appalling 
extent of chronic disease and chronic invalidism and 
the dearth of facilities for care, both public and pri- 
vate, have come increasingly to the attention not only 
of public welfare administrators but also of the cit- 
izenry generally. With chronic disease having an ex- 
ceptionally high incidence among old age assistance 
and blind assistance recipients, the lack of facilities 
for nursing care has become one of the major prob- 
lems confronting public welfare administrators. The 
deleterious effect of ruling out “public institutions” as 
resources for care of public assistance recipients has 
been emphasized again and again in community after 
community where often the only available facility for 
care of the chronically ill is a county institution which, 
in many instances, offers nursing and medical service 
far superior to that offered in private nursing homes 
or similar institutions; yet, under existing federal and 
state laws, the aged and the blind can avail themselves 
of these public facilities only at the price of cancella- 
tion of their assistance grants. 


First Steps 1n ILLINotrs 


URING THE past two years in Illinois, the county 
governments, which have the responsibility for 


maintaining county homes and infirmaries, became 
actively concerned with the problem of the chronically 
ill. Not only did they recognize chronic illness as 
prevalent among recipients of general relief and recip- 
ients of old age pension and blind assistance, but also 
voluntary hospitals and other institutions within the 
community were asking to transfer persons in need 
of long-time care as chronics or in need of convales- 
cent care to the county home. Faced with the need for 
providing nursing care to a growing number of public 
assistance recipients under its jurisdiction, the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, which administers the “social 
security” program in Illinois, worked out with the 
county governments, on an individual case basis, ar- 
rangements for placement in county homes of old age 
pension and blind assistance recipients who required 
long-time nursing care of the type offered by the 
county home. In all such instances, however, because 
of the provisions of the Illinois law prior to July 1945, 
the old age assistance or blind assistance grant had 
to be terminated and responsibility for meeting 
costs of care was transferred to the overseer of the 
poor in whose particular community the former re- 
cipient resided. 

Along with this development, which focused atten- 
tion on these county institutions as nursing institu- 
tions maintained at public expense, rather than as 
boarding homes for the able-bodied poor, the county 
governments on their own initiative began to mod- 
ernize the physical plants of the county institutions 
and to convert them more and more into nursing 
homes and infirmaries for the chronically ill. As in- 
stances of this movement, the Du Page County Board 
of Supervisors acted some years ago to convert its 
county home at Wheaton, Illinois, into what is now 
known as the “Du Page County Convalescent Home.” 
Similarly, in the spring of 1945, the County Board 
of Supervisors of Henry County converted the Henry 
County Home at Kewanee into a county-maintained 
nursing home. 

In the fall of 1944, the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission announced a policy whereby it agreed to pay 
in excess of $40 per month—the federal limitation on 
matching—where necessary to purchase care for old 
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age assistance and blind assistance recipients in pri- 
vate nursing homes. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the additional facilities encouraged by this 
broadened policy were far from sufficient to meet the 
needs of the aged and the blind who required long- 
time nursing care. The Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion and the county governments, therefore, joined 
forces in endorsing amendments to the Illinois laws 
which would enable the counties to convert their 
county homes into desirable local facilities for care 
of the chronically ill. 

As of March 1945, there were 72 county homes in 
operation in Illinois. These 72 homes had a total bed 
capacity of 7,264. They were caring for 4,303 people, 
an occupancy rate of 59.2 per cent. This may be 
compared with the 80.7 per cent occupancy of Illinois 
hospital facilities registered by the American Medical 
Association as of September 1944. These 72 county 
institutions are fairly well distributed throughout the 
state. In many counties they represent the only exist- 
ing facility for care of the chronically ill, there being 
no nursing homes located in the community and in 
some instances no hospitals. Although some of these 
county homes can never be adapted into suitable 
facilities for care of the chronically ill—in fact, they 
should be burnt down—the majority represent poten- 
tial facilities which, if reconverted through careful 
planning and if standards are maintained under com- 
petent supervision, may serve as much needed units 


in the total community plan for care of the chroni- 
cally ill. 


1945 LEcIsLATION 


ITH THE PASSAGE in June 1945 of the Rennick- 
Wranghlin bills by the 64th General Assembly of 
Illinois, the state laid the legislative foundation for 
converting its county homes into moderate cost facili- 
ties for persons who are chronically ill. These facilities 
are for persons who cannot afford to pay for expensive 
care, but who need and should have access to all that 
modern medicine and good nursing can contribute to 
aid them in their recovery and thus keep to a mini- 
mum the social and economic losses attendant upon 
chronic illness. 

The legal basis to permit accomplishment of this 
objective was established by amendment to four Illi- 
nois laws. The key bill in the Rennick-Laughlin series 
amended the former 1877 “Act to provide for the 
establishment of county poor houses” and substituted 
an “Act in relation to the establishment, maintenance 
and operation of county homes for persons who are 
destitute, infirm or chronically ill or who are able to 
pay for their care and maintenance therein; and to 


. 


authorize the care and maintenance of needy residents 
in county homes of other counties.” Thus, the title 
and function of the old “county poor houses” was 
completely changed. This bill not only specifically 
provided for the admission of blind assistance and 
old age pension recipients to such county homes for 
the chronically ill but also for the admission of persons 
able to pay for their care from their own resources. 
This bill represents an important milestone in the 
history of public welfare in Illinois. It removes any 
vestige of a “pauper stigma” which may have been 
implied in the old law with its “poor house” ter- 
minology. It also recognizes that local and state gov- 
ernments have a responsibility to provide medical and 
nursing care not only for the indigent but also for 
others who may need such care but can pay for it 
only if costs are moderate. 

The other three bills in the Rennick-Laughlin series 
amended the Old Age Pension and Blind Assistance 
Act to permit recipients of these types of public aid 
to receive care in county homes, provided such homes 
meet standards prescribed by the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, and amended the Pauper Law to delete 
all references to “poor houses,” which references ap- 
peared in the Pauper Law in connection with the duty 
of the overseers of the poor in Illinois to provide gen- 
eral relief to the indigent who do not qualify for other 
types of public assistance. Instead, the term “county 
homes for the destitute, infirm, or chronically ill” 
now appears in the Illinois Pauper Law. 

One of the major advantages which will result from 
the Rennick-Laughlin bills in communities where the 
existing county plant will lend itself to conversion is 
that the chronically ill may receive care in their home 
community, near their families and friends. This is 
important for the patient’s morale during his illness 
and for his eventual recovery. 


RELATIONSHIP OF County Homes To OTHER FactLities 


N DEVELOPING its legislative program for county 

homes, which eventuated in the introduction and 
passage of the Rennick-Laughlin bills, both the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission and cooperating county 
officials have considered the conversion of county 
homes under the terms of the Rennick-Laughlin bills 
as only one of several steps which will be required in 
order to develop in Illinois coordinated state and local 
planning for care of the chronically ill. Such homes 
are viewed as but one of several units in community- 
wide plans for care of the sick. Facilities of these 
county homes will, therefore, be geared in with and 
related to private nursing home and hospital facilities 
in the various areas of the state. The type of facility 
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used by the particular patient will be determined by 
the nature of his illness and the type and amount of 
medical and nursing care he may need. In working 
out this coordination, safeguards will be established 
to make sure that public aid recipients and persons 
with borderline income have the same opportunity to 
receive the type of care they need as persons with 
more ample means. For example, if a general relief 
recipient or an old age assistance recipient needs full 
hospital care, he will be sent to a hospital and not 
to a county home offering chronic care facilities only. 
Likewise, a private pay patient receiving care in a 
hospital, whose illness later develops into a chronic 
condition requiring long-time nursing service, will 
have access to the county home where he can purchase 
board and nursing care in keeping with his means. 


ApMISssION oF Otp AcE PENSION AND BLIND ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTs TO County HomEs 


HE Ittino1s Old Age Pension and Blind Assistance 

Acts, as amended by the Rennick-Laughlin bills, 
provide that a resident of a county home shall be 
eligible for either of these two forms of assistance if 
“the facilities of such home or institution with respect 
to construction, sanitation, and general hygiene are 
in conformity with standards prescribed by the Com- 
mission for safeguarding the health, safety, and com- 
fort of the inmates thereof.” 

Since a good portion of the demand for care of this 
type comes from persons now receiving old age pen- 
sion and blind assistance, this provision has the prac- 
tical effect of giving the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion standard-setting authority over most of the 
county homes now in operation in Illinois. 


STANDARDS FoR County Homes 


N ACCORDANCE with this provision, the Illinois Public 

Aid Commission has prescribed the following 
minimum standards as to physical arrangements, 
staff, and care of patients, which standards county 
homes are required to meet before the Commission 
will approve blind assistance and old age pension 
grants for persons receiving care in county homes for 
the destitute, infirm, or chronically ill: 


Frre AND SANITARY HAzarps 


1. A current report from the Division of Fire Pre- 
vention, State Department of Public Safety, shall 
establish that there are no fire hazards. 

2. A current report from the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, State Department of Public Health, 
shall establish that there are no existing sanitary 
hazards. 
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MeEpIcAL AND Nursinc Care 


1. Provision shall be made for physician’s services 
at regular intervals, and for emergency calls by 
a physician when a patient’s condition requires 
this. 

2. The staff of nurses, nursing attendants, and 
other personnel in the home shall be of sufficient 
number and physical ability to meet the patient’s 
requirements and to maintain adequate stand- 
ards of comfort and sanitation. Attendants giv- 
ing personal care or nursing service to patients 
shall be sufficiently trained and experienced. 

3. Facilities for easily summoning an attendant 
during the day or night shall be provided all 
patients. 

4. All drugs and medicines shall be properly labeled 
and stored in a locked cabinet or closet to which 
patients do not have access, No one shall admin- 
ister any sedative or narcotic drug, such as is sold 
only upon prescription of a physician, unless a 
physician has ordered the superintendent or em- 
ployee, in writing, to administer such drug to 
the patient. In general, no drugs except such 
ordinary ones as aspirin, mild laxatives, gargles, 
and sodium bicarbonate, shall be administered 
except by direction of the physician. 

5. An adequate diet, evaluated with due regard to 
the quality, quantity, and preparation, shall be 
furnished to all patients. Special diets, when 
recommended by the physician, shall be fur- 
nished. 

6. Methods of physical restraint shall not be used 
except in homes licensed by the Division of the 
Alienist to give care to persons with chronic 
mental disease or defect. If a person is so feeble 
physically that there is danger of falling from 
his bed, sideboards shall be used on the bed. 


PuysicaL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The home shall be sightly, both within and with- 
out, and shall provide reasonable comfort for all 
residents. 

2. The home shall be maintained in a clean and 
sanitary condition. 

3. Adequate lighting and heating facilities shall be 
provided and maintained. 

4. Adequate bathing and toilet facilities, on the 
same floor as the sleeping rooms whenever pos- 
sible, shall be provided and shall be maintained 
in a sanitary condition. 

5. Patients shall not be placed in rooms partially 
or completely below ground levels. Non-ambulant 
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patients shall not be placed in rooms on any 
floor above the second. 

6. Every patient shall have a separate bed in an 
adequately ventilated room having one or more 
windows. Number and spacing of beds in each 
room shall be such that over-crowding does not 
exist. 

7. Adequate clean linen shall be supplied, with bed 
linen changed not less often than once a week, 
and more often than this when the patient’s 
condition so requires. For example, the bed linen 
of a bed patient shall be changed at least twice 
a week. 

8. Clean clothing shall be supplied as frequently 
as the patient’s condition requires. 

9. Provision shall be made for bathing twice a 
week, and assistance shall be given to patients 
needing it. Bed patients shall be bathed more 
frequently when their condition requires it. 


Cost oF CarE 


1. The amount to be allowed in the old age pension 
or blind assistance grant for care in a county 
home that has met the requirements for approval 
shall be determined by agreement with the 
county board of each county, taking into con- 
sideration the amount paid by townships for the 
same type of care. This rate shall be subject to 
review in one year. 


PRocEDURE 


1. The county board or county home committee 
shall advise the county superintendent of public 
assistance if approval of the home is desired. 

2. The county board or county home committee 
shall prepare written requests for fire and sani- 
tary inspection, addressed respectively to the 
Division of Fire Prevention and the Division of 
Sanitary Engineering. These requests shall be 
given to the county superintendent of public 
assistance, for transmittal to the Commission, so 
that arrangements may be made for immediate 
inspection. If an inspection has been completed 
within six months, and a written report is avail- 
able, another will not be necessary at this time. 

3. The county board or county home committee 
shall prepare a statement indicating that recip- 
ients of old age pension and blind assistance will 
be accepted for care at the agreed rate. 

4. The county superintendent of public assistance 
shall submit to the Commission a written report 


concerning the home, and shall submit it with 
the requests for inspection and the operating 
cost statement. 


In addition to the above regulations governing 
minimum standards for county homes, the Commis- 
sion has also adopted a regulation limiting its authori- 
zation of blind assistance or old age pension grants 
to residents of such homes only if the recipients are 
suffering from an infirmity of body or mind which 
makes them unable to obtain proper care in other 
living arrangements. 


Strate Funps 


ECAUSE FEDERAL matching is not available for grants 
to “inmates of public institutions,” all expendi- 
tures made by the Illinois Public Aid Commission for 
blind assistance and old age pension recipients given 
care in Illinois county homes for the chronically ill 
are being met entirely from state funds. Although 
this program has been in effect only three months, 
there is already indication that the opening of these 
institutions as facilities for chronic care has supplied 
needed nursing care to public assistance recipients and 
others who have been going without care while wait- 
ing months for admission to other institutions. It is 
also apparent that county governments which had not 
previously acted to convert their institutional plants 
into good facilities for care of the convalescent and 
chronically ill have now been stimulated to develop 
plans for such conversion. Not only has the legisla- 
tion been valuable in creating additional facilities for 
nursing care, but placement of responsibility on the 
local governments under state supervision has brought 
about recognition of the needs of the ill as a commu- 
nity problem demanding the fullest cooperation be- 
tween state and local governments and between public 
and private medical and nursing agencies, to the end 
that adequate medical and nursing services at mod- 
erate cost may be readily accessible to all who need 
such care, without discrimination because of poverty. 
In summary, the experience in Illinois during the 
past ten years has indicated that properly planned 
and supervised county institutions are essential units 
in total planning for care of the chronically ill. The 
state of Illinois has, therefore, acted to make these 
public facilities available to all persons who need the 
care offered, including recipients of old age pension 
and blind assistance, even though the cost for the 
latter must be borne entirely at state expense because 
federal matching is not yet available for grants to 
recipients who are “inmates of public institutions.” 





ASSISTANCE PRUGRAM 


by Marcaret Kincaw BisHop 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance 





COUNTY PARTICIPATION IN A PUBLIC 





I. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS* 


sistance program, administration has a three-fold 

obligation: it must have a complete understanding 
of the philosophy and intent of the program, it must 
implement the administration of all phases of the 
program so that there shall be consistency with the 
basic aims and meaning of the program, and it must 
interpret the program to the community. 

The Pennsylvania Public Assistance Law, following 
the Federal Social Security Act, contains four primary 
provisions which govern the administration of assis- 
tance. These are summarized in current policy as 
follows: 1. The condition of need must be found to 
exist with respect to the individual applicant. The 
right to assistance is often referred to as a “conditional 
right” since it is conditioned on the existence of need. 
2. Assistance when paid in the form of “money” is 
an unrestricted payment. 3. An applicant or recipient 
must be given a “fair hearing,” if, in his opinion, his 
needs have not been sufficiently recognized. 4. Infor- 
mation relative to any applicant or recipient is con- 
fidential. 

It is imperative that administration in its acceptance 
of these provisions is prepared to follow through all 
of the implications which result from this acceptance. 


[: UNDERTAKING the responsibility for a public as- 


Tue Ricut To AssIsTANCE 


PENNSYLVANIA county, in accepting the funda- 
mental premise that needy persons are entitled 
to public aid, immediately faces categorical limits 
imposed at federal and state levels. Only the aged and 


“In February 1945, a revised policy covering eligibility for public 
assistance and administration of grants, was released to the 67 
counties of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The policy was, 
in part, a reiteration of general principles of social security and, in 
part, a group of new state procedures designed to put these prin- 
ciples more adequately into practice. Without attempting to dis- 
tinguish between what is “old” and what is “new” in present 
policy, this paper presents in Part I a few of the problems which 
face administration at a county level in interpreting the program 
to the supervisory and visiting staff on the one hand, and to the 
community on the other. Part II, which will be published in a 
future issue of PusLic WELFARE, presents a sampling of specific 
problems, arising from the provisions of the program, with which 
the visitor has to deal in his capacity as personal representative of 
the public assistance agency to the recipient of the agency’s funds. 
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certain dependent children are recognized by federal 
law as needy.’ The state contributes toward the sup- 
port of these two groups, and, in addition, provides 
funds for Pensions for the Blind and for general 
assistance to persons not qualifying for one of the 
special categories. No person may receive more than 
one type of assistance. Within these categories, further 
limitations exist, for example, with respect to resi- 
dence, citizenship, employability and age. So it be- 
comes clear at the start that the “right” to assistance 
is not shared by all needy persons. 

When the “right” of needy persons is interpreted 
in the light of a public assistance program, it may be 
assumed that the right to at least a minimum or sub- 
sistance level of living is implied. Local administra- 
tion here meets another set of barriers in the form 
of limited federal and state funds. In Pennsylvania, 
as in most other states, there is not sufficient money 
earmarked for public assistance to make possible 
grants on a basis of minimum needs, even as already 
defined in terms of category and eligibility require- 
ments. ; 

This situation is currently being met in Pennsyl- 
vania as follows: of the fifteen items which are recog- 
nized as comprising minimum living requirements, 
allowances are granted on the basis of need for food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel and household supplies. In very 
restricted instances, allowances are also made for laun- 
dry, housekeeping services, transportation and refuse 
disposal. For old age assistance recipients, there is 
an allowance for incidentals designed to cover the 
items of household supplies, personal care and com- 
munity activity and recreation. If the applicant has 
any income or resource, this may be used for “inci- 
dentals,” household furnishings, life insurance, school 
expenses and, in certain instances, a telephone. 

In addition to limitations of the number of items 
recognized and of the number of items for which an 
allowance is granted, criteria of need have been estab- 
lished which set upper limits for each item. These 


maxima meet the level of minimum living require- 


1. Assistance to the blind is on a pension basis in Pennsylvania 
and is operated as a state program without federal funds. 
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ments for some items, and are below the level in 
others. With respect to all items, the number of per- 
sons in the family is taken into account and, with 
respect to food, clothing and personal care, the age 
and activity of each member of the household is con- 
sidered. The amount of the grant is determined by 
deducting the income, if any, from the total require- 
ments of the assistance unit as defined by the agency’s 
criteria of need, and by relating this difference to the 
total allowance, the grant being the lesser amount. 
This brief description of the current budgeting pro- 
cedure shows that the “right” of the needy person 
with no income, as represented by the public assistance 
grant for which he is eligible in Pennsylvania, is a 
right to a sub-minimum standard of living. 

Finally, an individual’s “right” to public assistance 
is directly related to the amount of his need, and thus, 
in turn, to his total resources. When the resources 
are in the form of earned or other income or property 
of the applicant or recipient, the questions which arise 
in connection with evaluating the resource, and thus 
determining whether need exists, are relatively easy 
of solution. When, however, the potential source of 
income does not directly belong to the applicant, but 
rather to a relative who may or may not feel responsi- 
bility for contributing to the support of the applicant, 
many vexing problems develop. 

If the total of a person’s income from all sources 
falls short of the total of his minimum living require- 
ments as defined by the agency, he is eligible for a 
grant which will raise his income to that level. Thus, 
through income and grant, fifteen items of living 
requirements may be met on a minimum scale. Lack- 
ing income, only five, or in certain cases nine, items 
are covered by the assistance allowance. 

To summarize, local administration, accepting on a 
theoretical basis the belief that any needy person must 
be able to rely on public support, is forced to recog- 
nize that the “right” to public assistance in Pennsyl- 
vania is not shared by everyone who has little or no 
income, nor does it permit persons to receive sufficient 
funds for an adequate standard of living. This “right” 
may be currently described in the following terms: 
if a needy applicant for public assistance is a member 
of a specifically defined group, and if he meets cer- 
tain eligibility requirements, he is entitled to receive 
a grant enabling him to live at a sub-minimum level; 
if his resources are sufficient, his living standards may 
be raised thereby to a minimum level. 


UNRESTRICTED PAYMENTS 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE program prides itself on the 
advances made in recent years from the era of 


poor-laws and Lady Bountiful relief to the present 
philosophy of the “right” to assistance and the right 
to spend it without restriction. This second provision 
follows logically on the preceding. The “right” to 
public assistance becomes an empty privilege unless 
it carries with it the opportunity to spend the grant 
as one wishes. The aim of present day administration 
of assistance is to preserve the self-respect and inde- 
pendence of recipients through insistence on their right 
to aid and through the assumption that they are free 
to conduct their lives, financially and otherwise, with 
complete privacy. This is contingent only upon their 
responsibility toward the agency in connection with 
continuing eligibility. The agency stands ready to 
assist with advice, planning, and guidance in the use 
of local resources whenever recipients express a need 
for such service. The agency does mot, in fact or im- 
plication, take the position that because it is the fund- 
disbursing organization it has the right to coerce, 
supervise, or direct the activities of its recipients. 

There is probably no other area in the administra- 
tion of a public aid program which is so often brought 
into question as is the unrestricted use of funds by 
recipients. Criticism often stems from the immediate 
community in which the recipient lives, and more 
particularly from other recipients. But the public at 
large is prone to raise general issues, such as the 
following. Why should taxpayers’ money be used to 
send a grant into the home of a man who fails to meet 
his public and private obligations, such as taxes, rent, 
bills, etc.? Is it a proper expenditure of public funds 
when recipients play pinball machines, buy lottery 
tickets, go to movies or baseball games? 

Administration’s answer to such questions neces- 
sarily is that the agency’s attitude and action in cases 
of apparent misdirection of expenditures by recipients 
of public funds is determined by the circumstances 
of individual cases. If there is real conviction on the 
part of administration that, once the amount of the 
grant has been determined, the family should be free 
to expend the money at will, then the fact, for ex- 
ample, that sums budgeted for household supplies are 
occasionally spent for movies is definitely outside the 
agency’s scope or interest. When “relief in kind” was 
supplanted by “cash grants,” it was believed that the 
greater freedom and independence achieved thereby 
for recipient families was consistent with movement 
toward self-support. The psychological effect of money 
in the pocket which can be used to meet what the 
person himself feels to be the most pressing need 
of the moment, rather than as some outside source 
has directed, should not be underestimated. 

The fact cannot, however, be overlooked that there 
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do exist instances of such conspicuous and continued 
misuse of public funds that the agency must take 
cognizance of them. Such, for example, would be 
the case of a parent who is using the greater part of 
the grant for liquor. Since the public assistance agency 
offers to recipients whatever services are within its 
power, efforts would be made to work with the family 
toward a greater understanding of their mutual re- 
sponsibilities and toward an adequate meeting of their 
needs. Referral to other organizations—medical, psy- 
chiatric, social—which could work more intensively 
on the problem, might be part of the agency’s service. 
If there were no change in the family pattern after 
a reasonable period had elapsed, the agency would 
need to face realistically the fact that the needs of the 
family were not being met, that the community was 
completely out of sympathy with the direction of 
public funds into the home, and that the family prob- 
lems could more appropriately be handled by other 
agencies specifically designed for the purpose, if such 
agencies are available. 

Between these two examples lie a great number of 
public assistance cases, which call continually for 
thoughtful consideration and individual judgment on 
the part of the visitor. It is the correlative task of 
administration to narrow the gaps between profes- 
sional philosophy and public understanding by put- 
ting maximum effort into bringing the rest of the 
community along with it in thinking and understand- 
ing the problems faced by the agency and its attempts 
_ to meet these problems. 


Farr HeEarincs 


HE PROVISION that a person who believes that proper 
| preteens has not been given to all the facts in 
his case is entitled to an appeal and to receive fair 
hearings is implemented in Pennsylvania counties by 
proceedings at three administrative levels. If the recip- 
ient questions a staff decision, he may receive a hear- 
ing before a staff committee, consisting of members 
of the administrative staff. If the decision of this 
committee is not accepted by the recipient, he is en- 
titled to a hearing before the Appeals Committee of 
the County Board. If the recipient is receiving old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children or blind 
pension, he may carry the appeal further to the State 
Department, which will hold a final hearing. 

In carrying out the primary purpose of the hearing, 
ic. safeguarding the interests of the recipient, there 
often accrues added value, in that features of policy 
or procedure calling for clarification or revision are 
pointed up by factors in the review. What is distress- 
ing to administration is the recurrent realization that 
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recipients are frequently protesting, not so much im- 
proper interpretation of their eligibility for a specific 
grant, as the inadequacy of grants and restrictions 
set by the program in meeting their fundamental 
needs. A positive aspect of this situation is that re- 
viewing committees at county and state levels receive 
first-hand evidence from recipients of the limitations 
of the program. Another important by-product is that 
reviewing boards become aware, again at first hand, 
of the scope of the visitor’s job, the intensive work 
required in many cases, and the complex problems 
which have to be met and solved as a part of the 
day-by-day operations. This evidence supplements the 
general and composite picture of program operation 
which administrators continually supply to county 
boards and augments the conviction with which these 
boards recommend to state boards and to the Legis- 
lature extension and liberalization of assistance meas- 
ures and progressive changes in the operation of the 
program. 


Tue ConFIDENTIAL NaTurE oF REcoRDS 


Y Law, information received from or about recip- 
B ients of public assistance is regarded as strictly 
confidential and cannot be released, except in a few 
closely defined circumstances, without the recipient’s 
permission. Administrators have no question about 
this provision. They realize that it is essential to a 
continuation of the program that information shall be 
kept confidential, and that this should be thoroughly 
understood by all persons involved. The program 
recognizes that privacy is the right of all individuals, 
and that the integrity of the agency rests upon scrupu- 
lous regard for that right. Furthermore, the entire 
assistance program rests upon a foundation of infor- 
mation freely supplied by recipients and others in the 
faith that it is needed to establish eligibility and to 
assist the agency in offering services. Any violation 
of this faith would inevitably arouse rightful resent- 
ment on the part of recipients and the community, 
and would tend to dry up sources of essential in- 
formation. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 


HEN ADMINISTRATION has clarified for itself the 
Wsienificance and intent of a program, it is faced 
with the problem of putting it into operation. Two 
phases of this process will be discussed below. 

There is nothing which tests the adequacy of the 
structure of an organization, the clarity of functional 
lines and the freedom of action along channels con- 
necting different levels of operation more drastically 
than does the initiation of a new program. 
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The Philadelphia agency attacks this problem 
through a three level structure: 1. an administrative 
group, consisting of executives, department heads and 
district supervisors; 2. a supervisory group, consisting 
of supervisors of units of visitors; 3. a visitor group. 
In weekly meetings, the administrative group dis- 
cusses state directives and local applications, ironing 
out some difficulties and withholding decision on 
others, pending experience in operation. District su- 
pervisors and department heads pass on to unit super- 
visors the findings and questions of the administrative 
group. These in turn reach the visitors from their 
supervisors. This structure also predicates reverse 
action. The visitor, charged with putting into actual 
execution the program of the agency, is in position to 
observe the applicability of policies, the problems 
raised and the difficulties encountered. Individual re- 
ports thus garnered and passed back through super- 
visory channels give administration a view of county 
operations which ensures that it is not functioning 
in a vacuum, but is rather cutting its cloth to fit the 
pattern of actual conditions and situations within its 
jurisdiction. 

PERSONNEL 


T Is A PLATITUDE that a program can only be as 
l strong as the personnel who administer it. Strength 
of personnel depends upon the innate or acquired 
qualities of individuals, such as intelligence, education, 
training, teachability, experience, etc. It also depends 
upon the adequacy of the structure within which 
personnel functions, and the degree of confidence and 
the conviction of integrity which the organization in- 
spires. It depends finally upon the suitable relation- 
ship of program to personnel, in terms of the difficulty 
of the job and the number of personnel available to 
handle it. 

The personnel administering public assistance in 
Pennsylvania is appointed under a merit system of the 
Civil Service Commission, The second criterion for 
strength of personnel relates to the adequacy of struc- 
ture, as described above, and further to the mutual 
confidence between the various levels of organization. 
A perfect structural plan will fail to function unless 
the individuals who form the structure have common 
aims and purposes, and a faith in the cooperative 
effort of the whole staff. Although this is true in any 
organization, it is particularly important in a social 
agency, where achievement is measured, not in terms 
of physical production, but rather in terms of intangi- 
bles such as relationships, attitudes and service. 

The last requirement for strong personnel centers 
around the highly controversial subject of adequate 


staffing. An organization which produces physical ob- 
jects can, through studies of average rates, standards 
and output, arrive at a reasonably close estimate of the 
staff it needs to achieve its projected goal. A social 
agency can relate its staff to its caseload, but this is 
in no sense an appropriate measure. The number of 
cases which a visitor can carry depends upon a very 
wide range of factors—the visitor’s ability, training 
and experience; the geographical distribution of cases; 
the complexity of case problems; the nature of the 
program as it relates to the number and kind of 
services it offers; the amount of clerical help available; 
the number and degree of cooperation of community 
organizations; etc. Corresponding variations exist 
with respect to the scope of the supervisor’s job, many 
of the inequities in visitors’ assignments being re- 
flected at the supervisory level. In addition, such 
factors as the proportion of new or relatively un- 
trained visitors in the group effect differences in su- 
pervisory loads. 

Since the validity of using automatically a quantita- 
tive measure to relate the number of visitors and su- 
pervisors to the size of the caseload is highly ques- 
tionable, it becomes of great importance that adminis- 
tration be closely in touch with the constituents of the 
visitor’s and supervisor’s jobs. These vary continually 
under changing concepts, policies and procedures, so 
that a caseload of 70 cases per visitor at one time 
might mean more in claims upon time and skill than 
140 cases at another time. It is a continuing responsi- 
bility of administration to maintain the delicate bal- 
ance between the requirements of the job on the one 
hand, and the adequacy of staff, in terms of number 
and capacity, on the other. This task is complicated 
at the county level, when, as is often the case, re- 
strictions on administrative costs at the state level 
prohibit appointing enough personnel to carry on the 
program. 


CHOoIcEs 


OCAL ADMINISTRATION is then faced with several 
L alternatives. Shall it present the program in its 
entirety to the staff, with all that is involved for the 
person who actually puts it into operation and with 
the complete awareness that it is impossible of execu- 
tion, depending on supervision and the visitor’s judg- 
ment to eliminate the less essential parts of the job? 
Shall it consciously curtail the program in certain 
areas? Shall it specifically or by implication of em- 
phasis designate those parts of the job which it is 
forced to regard as of lesser importance? 

None of these solutions is satisfactory, but a brief 
glance at an example of the present content of the 
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visitor’s job makes it clear that administration is forced 
to take one or another of these positions if it is to 
face the issue honestly with staff. 

The following activity as briefed from a case record 
of the Philadelphia agency may be said to be typical 
with respect to the needs in many cases, if not aver- 
age with respect to the requirements of the entire case- 
load. 

During a one month period of assistance to an aid 
to dependent children case, there were two visits in 
the home and two in the office. Two letters were re- 
ceived from the family, one letter was written by the 
visitor. A referral was made to a community agency; 
a summary of the case was written for placement 
purposes, a staff hearing was arranged; work refer- 
ence forms were sent to and received from employers; 
a supervisory conference was held; various forms were 
completed; dictation of approximately 5,000 words 
was entered in the case record. 

It seems to be a fair assumption that, if a public 
assistance program is to be administered on the basis 
of present concepts of service to recipients, the agency 
must be geared to an expectation of an amount of 
activity in many of its cases, similar to that outlined 
above. If, at the same time, a reasonably frequent 
coverage of all cases is to be assured, the size of vis- 
itors’ caseloads, amounting to well over 100 in most 
public assistance agencies in large cities throughout 
the country, is readily seen to be prohibitive. 

The constructive moves that local administration 
can make in this situation are, first, to assume the re- 
sponsibility of demonstrating the incompatibility of 
the quality of the job required to put the whole pro- 
gram into effect, with the quality of job which it is 
possible to do with a limited staff. Studies of present 
operations and comparative studies on an experi- 
mental basis can be used. Secondly, administration 
can urge the need for and aid in organizing greater 
opportunity for professional training on the part of 
personnel in order to render it more capable of 
meeting the pressing obligations of the job. 


INTERPRETATION TO THE COMMUNITY 


HE QUESTION has been raised earlier as to the part 

which community acceptance or rejection may play 
in the adequate administration of a public assistance 
program. “Community” is defined as “any body of 
persons having common interests.” Thus, agency, 
staff, recipients and taxpayers are all parts of the com- 
munity, since the economic dependence of any part 
of the group touches not only the immediate relatives 
and friends of the recipient family, but also all those 
who endeavor to meet their need and help them back 
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to self-sufficiency, and, in addition, all those who sup- 
ply the funds for this purpose. 

A very significant section of the community, which 
is at the same time an essential part of the county 
agency structure, is the County Board. This group 
of citizens, which in Pennsylvania is appointed by 
the governor of the commonwealth and serves with- 
out pay, is in a highly strategic position as inter- 
preter of the program, Board members receive regu- 
larly and directly from the Executive Director and 
other members of the staff, accounts of the program 
in operation, its strengths and weaknesses, the ease 
and difficulty with which various provisions are ap- 
plied, the applicability and the inappropriateness of 
procedures in meeting specific situations, the myriad 
discouragements and inspirations which are inevi- 
table in the administration of a social program. The 
County Board thus becomes a thoroughly informed 
group, which can represent the program to the rest 
of the community. County Boards are today in- 
creasingly recognizing and accepting their obligation 
to direct and form public opinion with respect to the 
public assistance program. 

Community attitude is something which adminis- 
tration cannot over-emphasize. There is force in say- 
ing, “He who pays the fiddler, calls the tunes.” If 
a sufficient segment of the population—either numer- 
ically or in terms of sphere of influence—becomes con- 
vinced that the program of public assistance is not 
being administered equitably or in the best interests 
of the total community, and takes action to limit or 
withdraw funds, the program necessarily is restricted 
—or collapses. This argument does not imply that 
uninformed mass pressure should dictate policies of 
public programs, but rather it places squarely on the 
shoulders of administrators the definite obligation of 
bringing before the public, again and again, those 
fundamental concepts in which they have faith and 
conviction. Emphasis and clarity in interpretation of 
public welfare in publications and in personal con- 
tacts of workers with individuals and groups will 
surely pay dividends in increased acceptance of and 
insight into the program. 

Moreover, the community undoubtedly has some- 
thing to offer to administration. Admittedly no pro- 
gram is perfect, and progressive administrators are 
receptive to and consciously seek criticisms and sug- 
gestions originating outside the agency. Clearly, the 
most fruitful developments of program will result 
from the sharing of experience and purpose by the 
administration and the community through a com- 
mon understanding and an acceptance of mutual help 
and responsibility. 
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THE BEN W. TIDBALL MEMURIAL 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


by L. L. Hectanp, Administrator 
King County Welfare Department 
Seattle, Washington 





HE STATE OF Washington has been the locale for 
|: unique experiment in the development of a 

specialized library service relating to the social 
work field. The growth and development of the Ben 
W. Tidball Memorial Library Association in eight 
years has made possible the accumulating of one of 
the largest collections of books in the field of social 
work in the Pacific Northwest. The beginning and 
expansion of this library is in itself an interesting 
story, and the library facilities have helped many 
people in this part of the country to develop greater 
knowledge in this particular field. 

The Ben W. Tidball Memorial Library resulted 
from the joining together of two libraries as a dedica- 
tion to the memory of a county welfare department 
administrator who had given a great deal of help 
and encouragement to the establishment of a library 
service. Ben W. Tidball had been in the public wel- 
fare field for several years. He first served as a staff 
assistant with the Department of Public Welfare from 
1933 to 1935. During these years the relief problem 
was an exceedingly complicated and difficult one. This 
was particularly true in large centers such as Seattle, 
where there were thousands of able bodied men and 
women unable to find employment. During this cru- 
cial economic period, Mr. Tidball was transferred 
from the state office to King County Welfare Depart- 
ment with offices in the City of Seattle. 

There was a group of people in Seattle who, because 
of their mutual interests in the social service field 
and their desire to develop processes through which 
they could improve their knowledge in this field, 
had organized themselves into an association called 
the Western Guild of Social Workers.. The major 
objectives of this organization were self-improvement 
and advancement in the social work field. One of 
their immediate objectives was the establishment of 
facilities that would make valuable and pertinent 
reading material available to their members and 
others, 

This resulted in the establishment of a small library 
in the King County Welfare Department, operated by 


members of the Western Guild and financed in its 
modest way through contributions obtained from the 
members themselves and their friends. It was to this 
original program that Ben Tidball gave so much en- 
couragement and help. Because of the interest of Mr. 
Tidball in the Western Guild’s library program the 
Western Guild decided shortly after his death to 
honor his memory by naming the library the Ben W. 
Tidball Memorial Library. 


MERGER 


URING THE four years that the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, the State Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, and the State Department of Public Welfare 
were in operation in the State of Washington, the 
State Administration had gathered together in the 
state office at Olympia a great deal of printed material 
for use in the various phases of the program. In the 
Spring of the year 1937, the director of the depart- 
ment, Charles F, Ernst, conceived the idea of making 
this material in the state office available to staff mem- 
bers of the various county welfare departments, and, 
in July of 1937, a memorandum was directed to ad- 
ministrators and staff of the various counties announc- 
ing that the material in the state office would be avail- 
able on a loan basis. In June of 1937, the Western 
Guild Library committee recommended to the Di- 
rector of the State Department of Public Welfare that 
the state library and the library in King County be 
joined into a single unit so that the facilities of both 
would be available to the users of each of the libraries. 
Several meetings followed. In attendance at these 
meetings were Miss Eleanor Wade, President of West- 
ern Guild of Social Work, and representatives of 
Western Guild and the state office. 

At this time the reading material in both libraries 
was somewhat limited and consisted for the main 
part of individual book contributions, pamphlets, re- 
ports, and similar material that had been accumulated 
during the years of operation. In addition, there were 
a number of books and other printed material that 
had been purchased by the state office and some books 
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that had been purchased by the Western Guild 
through cash contributions. It was decided that the 
two libraries should merge their facilities and, in order 
to effect this union, an interim committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee was comprised of Judge 
Matthew W. Hill, Chairman; Mrs. Genevieve Saxe, 
Secretary; Leonard Hegland, Treasurer; and several 
other persons representing the state office, the King 
County Welfare Department, the Western Guild, and 
interested friends. This committee worked out the 
necessary plans and received approval to those plans 
from both the Western Guild of Social Workers and 
the state office. Under date of November 12, 1937, 
a notice was sent out to a selected list of people 
known to be interested in the social service field, an- 
nouncing that “A State-wide Committee has been 
set up to take over the work of financing and de- 
veloping the work of the library project. On Novem- 
ber 22 (1937) the Guild will turn over to this com- 
mittee the library which it began.” The notice con- 
tinued further that “On that date . . . there will be a 
tea sponsored by the Guild and a dedication of the 
Library to the social workers of the State. The speak- 
ers on this occasion will be Miss Eleanor Wade, rep- 
resenting the Western Guild, Judge Matthew W. Hill 
for the State Committee, Mr. Charles F. Ernst, for the 
State Department of Social Security, and Governor 
Clarence D. Martin for the State of Washington.” 
The notice was sent out over the signatures of Miss 
Eleanor Wade, President of the Western Guild of 
Social Workers, and Judge Matthew W. Hill, Chair- 
man of the Ben W. Tidball Memorial Library Com- 
mittee. 

The interim committee had a meeting on Novem- 
ber 3, 1937, at which time definite plans for the dedi- 
cation service were prepared. Mrs. Lena Moffitt, at 
that time with the King County Welfare Department 
and an active member of the Western Guild, sug- 
gested that a folder with the library’s bookplate be 
prepared and distributed to the guests at the dedica- 
tion as a memento of the occasion. It was decided 
that Judge Hill would write an eulogy to Mr. Tidball, 
and Mr. Ernst would prepare a statement giving the 
background, plan, and purpose of the library. Sev- 
eral samples of bookplates were submitted to the com- 
mittee at this meeting. The one selected by the 
committe was drawn by Mrs. Moffitt. 

The dedication services were held in the Smith 
Tower on November 22, 1937. A large group of peo- 
ple attended. This constituted the turning over of 
responsibility for their individual libraries by repre- 
sentatives of the Western Guild and the State De- 
partment of Social Security to the library committee. 
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This committee was to follow through with prepara- 
tion of a constitution and by-laws under which the 
independent library service would function. In the 
Spring of 1938, a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. In general, the constitution provided that 
“The Board of Directors shall be the governing body 
of the Ben Tidball Memorial Library. It shall con- 
sist of fifteen persons. Nine persons shall serve on the 
board by appointment of the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Security; the remaining six members 
of the board to be elected by a contributing member- 
ship.” Terms of office were for three years, with a 
certain number of terms expiring each year so that 
there would always be hold-over members. 

Officers were to be elected annually from the mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors. The officers are: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

While it was hoped that the library facilities would 
spread state-wide and be used by all counties, actually 
in the beginning, usage remained very much within 
the King County Welfare Department and the State 
Department of Social Security offices. The methods 
of financing resolved into a plan whereby annual 
meetings were held in Seattle and persons attending 
were invited to subscribe funds for the support of the 
library. 

The librarian for the State of Washington, W. D. 
Tucker, was on the Board of Directors for the library 
and through his cooperation the Memorial Library 
was able to establish inter-loan facilities between the 
State Library and the public library in King County. 

By this time the number of books and other read- 
ing material on the shelves of the Ben Tidball Me- 
morial Library had increased to the point where state- 
wide recognition was being given. Students from the 
University of Washington and other persons in vari- 
ous parts of the state were learning of the availability 
of books in the social service field through the 
Memorial Library. 

This, in turn, served to expand the contributing 
membership to the advantage of the library. Arrange- 
ments were made by the Board of Directors for the 
library to benefit through the bulk purchase of books 
with other libraries, which resulted in sizeable dis- 
counts being obtained on the purchase of all books. 

During 1940 and 1941, the activity of the library 
seemed to decrease. Contributions were not too gen- 
erous, and the money available for the purchase of 
books dwindled to an insignificant sum. Concur- 
rently, use of the library material took a decided drop. 
The Board of Directors held a meeting to review 
the situation in the Spring of 1941. At this meeting, 
one of the directors moved that the library facilities 
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be disbanded. 
New Lire 


CTUALLY, the status of the library at that time was 
A not in such jeopardy as to justify the motion that 
was made. However, it did provide sufficient impetus 
so that renewed vigor was generated to the extent 
that definite and aggressive promotional activities once 
again were started. At this point, the State Depart- 
ment of Social Security entered the picture with a 
suggestion made by V. M. Graham that because of 
the definite values to members of the staff, they con- 
sidered the library of vital importance to State De- 
partment of Social Security and county welfare de- 
partment personnel. Mr. Graham proposed that the 
Board of Directors of the Library Association expand 
their library program to definitely include all counties 
interested in a branch library; that if this were done, 
the state would definitely match, on a dollar for dollar 
basis, all contributions coming to the library from pri- 
vate sources. The state office could not legally turn 
over cash to the library, but in turn made direct pur- 
chases for the library from their funds, under the su- 
pervision of the Central Book Selection Committee. 

The Board of Directors met later to discuss this 
proposal. It was pointed out that to develop the plans 
recommended, major changes to the constitution and 
by-laws would be necessary, and further that some 
definite plan, probably developed on an agreement 
basis, would have to be instituted in order to provide 
adequate processes for establishing the so-called 
branches in the various counties. In order to accom- 
plish these changes, the president of the board ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Miss Jean Town- 
send, Mrs. Iris Dahlman, and L. L. Hegland. To this 
committee there was later added another member, 
Mrs. Lucille Hawes. This committee was charged 
with the responsibility of revising the constitution and 
developing a program designed to bring about the 
inclusion of other counties in the library program on 
a branch basis. 


BraNcHING Out 


HE REVISED constitution of the Ben W. Tidball 

Memorial Library Association, Article II, A, in- 
cluded the following: “In order to facilitate and en- 
courage the establishment of (branch) libraries, the 
Board of Directors is authorized and empowered to 
create branch libraries or accept existing libraries on a 
Branch Library basis, under the following conditions. 
In the event of the establishment of a branch library, 
the sponsoring committee of that library shall agree 
to maintain the library on the premises of a county 


welfare department, operating under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Social Security in the State of 
Washington, provided that that sponsoring committee 
will assume responsibility for obtaining individual 
memberships within the area of that county welfare 
department’s operation in accordance with the follow- 
ing scale: 


Class A County > $15 per year 
> eee 25 per year 
Class 3 County... «50 per year 
Class 5 County.” a 75 per year 


“The classifications used in designating counties shall 
be the classification set up for counties by the State 
Department of Social Security. The above schedule 
shall be the minimum amount of the annual contribu- 
tion in order to obtain and continue in a branch 
library status. These membership funds shall be 
turned over to the library treasurer and shall be 
handled in accordance with all membership contribu- 
tions submitted to the library.” 

Later, information came to the committee which 
pointed out rather clearly that for some of the very 
small counties having fourteen or less employees the 
minimum fee of $15 for the county per year was much 
higher than seemed reasonable. A subsequent amend- 
ment, proposed by the Branch Library Committee was 
adopted which provided that, “Any county may par- 
ticipate on a branch library basis by contributing a 
blanket membership fee to the library association 
equal to the average of $1 per employed person on 
staff. 

“Counties with less than five staff members may 
participate as individuals directly through the central 
library in Olympia with or without paying a mem- 
bership fee, but they may contribute directly to the 
central librarian, and those counties of that size should 
indicate that they do want to participate on an indi- 
vidual basis, . . .”. The Board felt that with the pos- 
sible increase in the participating branches it would 
be necessary to have greater representation on the 
Board of Directors and accordingly the number was 
increased from 15 to 18 persons. 


Reapers Work 


NE OF THE major values recognized in the whole 
() library program was that it offered opportunities 
for staff participation, Accordingly, the Board of Di- 
rectors felt that the whole structure of branch libraries 
should definitely be predicated on the assumption 
that the successful administration of the Branch Li- 
braries depended upon whole-hearted support of the 
staff and other interested persons in that community. 

Provisions were made in the Branch Library agree- 
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ment for the creation, within the branch library struc- 
ture, of two main committees. The first of these two 
committees is known as the County Sponsoring 
Board. It consists of three persons, one of whom is 
chairman. The Sponsoring Board is the managing 
group and according to the constitution may either be 
elected by the staff or appointed by the adminis- 
trator. The method of selection is up to the local 
county. This committee is responsible for the over-all 
administration of the branch which includes the estab- 
lishment of an approved index system covering all 
books in the branch. The committee is also to be re- 
sponsible for the solicitation of membership contribu- 
tions; to submit to the Board of Directors for approval 
any plans for local fund raising other than by sub- 
scriptions for membership; to encourage participation 
on the part of the welfare department staff and other 
interested persons in the use of the library material; 
to abide by the constitution, by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions of the Ben Tidball Memorial Library Associa- 
tion and to sign the Branch Library agreement. 

The second committee required by the constitution 
is the Branch Book Selection Committee. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to stimulate an interest in 
reading material on the part of persons within the 
local county, to be constantly on the alert for new 
reading material, and to develop ways and means of 
having persons in the local county submit material 
to the Book Selection Committee that should be in- 
cluded in the local library. The Branch Book Selec- 
tion Committee reviews the books requested by the 
local county personnel, and if they approve the re- 
quests, they are forwarded to the State Book Selection 
Committee which in turn does the purchasing. 


Just Becinninc 


HIs PLAN of library operation offers some interest- 

ing advantages. As a new branch is established, 
that branch turns over to the central library title to 
all books in its possession and they are catalogued 
in the central office. These books are not necessarily 
withdrawn from the library, but may continue to 
remain within the local branch. However, if any of 
those books should be needed by another county, 
they may be drawn into the Central Library if they 
are not currently in use, and will be forwarded to a 
library requesting the book. This offers marked ad- 
vantages to groups of people doing studies in certain 
particular fields in that, in many instances, a dozen 
or more copies of the same book can be made avail- 
able to such study groups. 

So far ten counties have signed agreements and are 
participating in the program. There are 39 counties 
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in the State of Washington, but several of these are 
very small and are participating directly through the 
Central Library as provided for in the recent amend- 
ment to the constitution. This plan, which has been 
in operation for just about a year, though it should 
be pointed out that all branches have not participated 
for that length of time, has resulted in a sizeable 
increase in the available funds for the library. 

As of November 1, 1945, the treasurer, Miss Muriel 
Shannon, reported a total of $1670.00 available for 
the purchase of reading material. This sum includes 
the state office matching contribution. 

It should be pointed out that through the continued 
cooperation in the library program of Mrs. Kathryn 
E. Malstrom, Director of the State Department of 
Social Security, the Central Book Selection Commit- 
tee authorizes the purchase of all books both from 
library and state funds. The library has during the 
years of its existence been able to accumulate a very 
valuable and comprehensive collection of books and 
other reading material pertaining to social work and 
related fields. The Board of Directors of the Library 
Association operate on the principle that money in 
the bank is not doing any good, but that books on 
the shelves of the various branches are of inestimable 
value. The library has been handicapped during the 
last several years by the limited number of books 
that are available, but even so the collection of read- 
ing material now in its possession is probably the most 
comprehensive of any in the Northwest. 

Much of the credit for the development and ex- 
pansion of the library must be given to members of 
the Western Guild of Social Work who have con- 
stantly participated in the program in King County 
and have aided in guiding its destiny through both 
counseling service and financial contributions, to the 
friends of Ben Tidball who have so earnestly sought 
to perpetuate his memory in this worthwhile me- 
morial, to members of the various county welfare 
departments and students in the colleges and univer- 
sities of Washington who have not only used the 
material but have contributed to the support of the 
library financially, and to the officials of the State 
Department of Social Security for their constant coun- 
sel, encouragement, and financial support of the 
program. 

The interested persons in the State of Washington 
feel that the library program is really just beginning 
and that it has an unlimited future. This future is 
founded on two objectives: One, to perpetuate the 
memorial and two, to provide a complete source of 
reading material for persons interested in social work 
and its related fields. 
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UF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTORS 








ANNUAL MEETINGS 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the New York State Asso- 
j peee of Public Welfare Officials marked the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of that organization as re- 
ported in last month’s column. At the first session 
of the New York group, Harold C, Ostertag, Chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Social Welfare and 
Relief of the Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation, discussed his committee’s signifi- 
cant report and its far reaching recommendations. At 
another meeting on “What is Ahead,” representatives 
of business and industry, labor and public welfare 
participated in the program. The closing meeting 
of the two day session presented Association Presi- 
dent Richard T. Gilmartin’s anniversary address. 
Howard L. Russell discussed “National Trends in 
Public Welfare” and Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
spoke to the group. 

The Colorado County Welfare Directors’ Associa- 
tion also held their annual meeting last month. As- 
sociation President Lew M. Wallace gave the keynote 
address. Members of the Association participated in 
an open discussion on public welfare problems with 
Earl M. Kouns, Director of the Colorado State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. George P. Mills, Execu- 
tive Director of the Allegheny County Board of 
Public Assistance of Pittsburgh, addressed the group 
on “Local Public Welfare Administration.” Joseph 
E. Baldwin, Director of the Lake County Department 
of Public Welfare of Gary, analyzed “Public Welfare 
Bills Pending In Congress.” Ralph D. L. Price, Direc- 
tor of the Saline County Department of Social Wel- 
fare of Kansas led the discussion on pending bills. 


Heavier Heapuines! 


F THAT Is what you feel that your organization 
| should be headed for, no doubt there is much 
to be heeded in Gertrude W. Simpson’s recent 
brochure “Working with Newspapers,” the latest 
of the National Publicity Council “how-to-do-it” 
series. Here is a thirty-two page “commuters’ special” 
that the busy executive will read from beginning 
to end. Clear and to the point, Mrs. Simpson sums 
up her rich experiences, the ways of getting in the 
papers and the manner of getting the story across. 
The author’s role has been varied—she started as 
a cub reporter on the Newark Evening News and 


is now in charge of national newspaper publicity 
for the Girl Scouts. 

How to Get in with the Editor—and have copy 
and story that is headed for the headlines—is 
well put in catchy outline form. Photographs and 
When to Use Them, Some Tricks of the Trade, 
Stunts Versus Good Publicity, and Measuring Results 
are paragraphs worth underscoring. The who’s who in 
a newspaper office will be of value in directing the 
stranger. The nomenclature of the newsmen should 
be common terms with us who seek their columns 
as a means to herald our services and cry our wares. 
Copies of “Working with Newspapers” are available 
from the National Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 75 cents. 


Micuican AssociaTION Draws 850 Persons 


EVEN regional meetings have recently been held by 
C the Michigan State Association of County Social 
Welfare Boards. At this series of meetings, a pro- 
posed consolidation of two positions, the County 
Social Welfare Director and the Supervisor of the 
Bureau of Social Aid, were discussed. At the present 
time, the County Department of Social Welfare ad- 
ministers general assistance and the categories are 
administered by the County Board of Social Aid. The 
total attendance at the seven meetings was 850 persons, 
including welfare workers, supervisors and taxpayers. 

The annual conference of the Association was de- 
voted to postwar planning, programs for returning 
veterans and the administration of new laws passed 
at the last session of the Legislature. A report of these 
meetings will be summarized in a future issue. 


Votume 1, Numser 1 


ELIEVING THAT “united action, backed by an awak- 
B ened and aroused public opinion can effectively 
reduce delinquency and crime and its trrific costs,” 
the Missouri Welfare League has published the 
first number of The Welfare Post. The new maga- 
zine, attempting to get a wide distribution, is im- 
pressive, with 52 pages of signed articles, editorials, 
pictures, and paid ads. Vera Casey, St. Louis, is the 
editor. 


District MEETINGS 


EVERAL STATE associations of local directors are or- 
ganized on a district basis. In North Dakota the 
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State Association of Local Welfare Directors meets in 
an annual meeting. The five district sections have 
meetings four times a year. Through the district 
meetings more directors have an opportunity for 
active participation in the Association. District meet- 
ings also make it possible to include local people, 
who don’t attend state meetings, in Association pro- 
grams. Special programs can be planned for special 
groups 
Gertinc Berore THE Pustic 


EQUESTS FoR speakers from the Illinois Department 
H of Public Welfare are received from civic groups, 
schools, churches, patriotic groups and other organ- 
izations throughout the state. Speakers are asked for 
discussions of specific subjects such as vocational train- 
ing and correctional institutions, services for children 
and programs for the physically handicapped as well 
as the over-all story of the department. All such 
speaking engagements are handled through the public 
relations office. 


OrFFIcIAL SERVICES 


NEW HANDBOOK, “Services for Veterans,” has been 
A issued by the Alleghany County Board of As- 
sistance, Pittsburgh. The handbook draws together in 
outline form all of the official services available to 
veterans. It was prepared for staff members to provide 
both an inclusive view of these services and a ready 
reference for general information. Although the con- 
tents are limited to the services provided through state 
and federal legislation, all points of interpretation 
have been cleared with official sources so that the 
handbook is reliable and authentic. 


RELOCATION 


Ess THAN 18,000 persons are still in relocation 
centers, the Welfare Section of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority reports. This load does not constitute 
a “left-over” load of dependents. It does include 
persons waiting for housing or for transportation, 
families waiting for sons to come back on furlough, 
families waiting for a sick member to recover, and 
a few persons representing social welfare problems 
which have not been worked out. The movement 
of population from War Relocation Centers was 
planned so that dependent persons moved out on 
regular schedule and were not left to the end. All 
single, unattached children were placed previous to 
the opening of the fall school term, with the exception 
of Tule Lake. 
The heavy load of dependents have returned to 
their states of residence, namely: California, Wash- 
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ington, and Oregon. Since these people had residence, 
nearly all were absorbed into one of the regular 
state programs of public assistance. Federal funds 
were necessary primarily for temporary care. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled .in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the November issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Mrs. Jack W. Burke, St. Martinville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Georgia Carter, Martinsville, Virginia 

Mrs, Mabel R. Curlis, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Mrs. Chrissie Evans, St. John, Kansas 

Mr. Ben Graham, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Mrs. Herbert E. Harrington, Southboro, Massachu- 
setts 

Mrs. Verda E. Hudson, Lyndon, Kansas 

Mr. Robert A. Jentgen, Tiffin, Ohio 

Mrs. Florence Jones, Alma, Nebraska 

Mr. William Kalkofen, Alma, Wisconsin 

Mr. Emil Klein, Mount Vernon, Washington 

Mrs. J. E. Langford, Greenville, Alabama 

Mrs, Agnes C. Lewis, La Junta, Colorado 

Mr. John E. McIntyre, Riverside, California 

Mrs. Kathleen McSween, Franklin, Louisiana 

Mr. A. S. Nielsen, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Anne B. Panaccion, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Marie E. Perry, Wilburton, Oklahoma 

Mr. Alvis D. Roberts, Crowley, Louisiana 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Schmitz, Covington, Louisiana 

Mr. George W. Shaw, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Mrs. Bertha D. Smith, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Mrs. J. M. Stokes, Batesville, Arkansas 

Mr. P. R. Thatcher, Belvidere, New Jersey 

Miss Katherine L. Thomas, Westminster, Maryland 

Miss Lois Thompson, Glendive, Montana 

Miss Lillian D. Threlkeld, Edina, Missouri 

Mrs. Lilburne M. Truluck, Arcadia, Louisiana 

Mrs. Margaret H. Webber, Ionia, Michigan 

Miss Ina B, Weston, Bad Axe, Michigan 

Mrs. Pearl Wright, Newport, Washington 
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Tuey Catt It Re-EsTABLISHMENT 


HE Cananian GI. Bill of Rights is called the Re- 
) akon Program and it leads to “Civvy 
Street.” This program is described in The Common- 
sense of Re-establishment, a booklet published by the 
Rehabilitation Information Committee, Wartime In- 
formation board, Ottawa. (The booklet, incidentally, 
was designed by the National Film Board.) This 
gives a good explanation of the Canadian program to 
help service men return to civilian life. 


SAVINGS 


UNDS TOTALING $29,166,823 were returned to the 
» by the Illinois State Public Aid Commission 
for the last two year period. “These savings were 
accompanied by a continuing increase in the services 
rendered to persons requiring assistance,” Edward L. 
Ryerson, Chairman of the Commission, said. “During 
this two year period, the Commission increased the 
maximum allowance for the first child in aid to de- 
pendent children cases from $18 to $40, provided 
complete medical and hospital service (including 
nursing home care) for persons being cared for under 
the old age pension and blind assistance programs, 
and permitted local relief officials to use a higher 
budget standard in requesting supplemental assistance 
from the state. As a consequence, the average allow- 
ance in each public aid program increased during the 
two year period.” 

Mr. Ryerson reported that “although such activity 
required more intensive administrative effort, the 
economies made possible through the consolidation of 
all public aid activities” resulted in a saving of 16.22 
per cent of the amount appropriated for adminis- 
tration. 


VITAL TO VOLUNTEERS 


FTER THREE YEARS on the loom, during which time 
A there has been much study of design and some 
complicated knots to untangle, comes now the fin- 
ished product; VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGEN- 
CIES, the long awaited report sponsored by the 
National Health Council. 

This is an interpretive study by Selskar M. Gunn 
and Philip S. Platt, Ph. D. and represents the first 
comprehensive effort ever made to diagnose the 
“healthfulness’’ of the more than 20,000 health 


agencies in this country. 


The October issue of the SURVEY MIDMONTH- 
LY features a series of articles based on the report. 
Here is material that is timely, frank, thought-pro- 
voking and prophetic. Authors Gunn and Platt have 
here put the voluntary health agencies, individually 
and collectively, under a magnifying glass. Some bad 
spots are revealed, other areas of service reflect great 
promise. It is an interesting, informative and con- 
structive appraisal and has the boldness to make 
recommendations such that more efficient operation 
may be expected in the future. 

As a prelude to the book, get the October MID- 
MONTHLY for your files. Here is a timely topic for 
that group forum. There will be enthusiastic agree- 
ment with both evaluations and conclusions in many 
areas. In other parts none of them may be accepted 
with satisfaction. But what those evaluations and 
conclusions are should be common knowledge to 
every health and welfare worker. Conversations and 
discussions about them are just around the corner. 

SURVEY MIDMONTHLY has printed extra 
numbers to meet the anticipated demand. One copy, 
30 cents; four copies, $1.00; 50 copies, $10; 100 copies, 
$17; 500 copies, $75. Send orders direct to Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
New York. 


The book, Voluntary Health Agencies, is put out 
by The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, New York. Price, $3.00. A review will 
be forthcoming in the January issue. 





Reports 





Pusiic AssIsTANCE FOR RESTRICTED PERSONS 


LIMITED NUMBER of reprints of “Public Assistance 

for Restricted Persons During the Second World 
War” by Margaret Leahy, which originally appeared 
in the Social Service Review, March 1945, are avail- 
able from the Social Security Board. This is a report 
on this important wartime program. 


“For THE Pzopie’s HEALTH” 


|. een two-color pamphlet published by the Phy- 
sicians Forum and attractively illustrated by Crock- 
ett Johnson, the creator of Barnaby, “For The People’s 
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Health” tells the facts about the health needs of the 
American people. The pamphlet outlines the plan 
for Federal Health Insurance set forth in the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill and shows how it will meet 
the health needs of the country by providing for ex- 
tension of the present Social Security Laws to include 
payment for doctors’ and hospital bills and for con- 
struction of hospitals where they are lacking. 

The Physicians Forum, Inc., is a national organ- 
ization of doctors which is concerned with the qual- 
ity of medical care in this country and with the widest 
possible distribution of the highest quality of medical 
care. After careful study, the Forum has decided that 
the best method for the practical attainment of these 
ideals for the American people is a national system of 
pre-paid health insurance. 

Copies of the pamphlet are being mailed by the 
Physicians Forum to every member of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representatives as well 
as to all organizations in the health and welfare field, 
to the A. F. of L., C.1.O., and the Railroad Brother- 
hood Unions, the National Farmers’ Union, and other 
large organizations which have indicated interest in 
the bill. Copies of “For The People’s Health” may be 
obtained by writing to the Physicians Forum, Inc., 510 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HospIrAts 


sERIEs of publications on hospital problems and 
A purposes, the 1945 Hospital Review, is being dis- 
tributed by the American Hospital Association to take 
the place of its annual convention. The Review is 
in three sections, the first of which, “The Individual 
Hospital,” discusses hospital management, organiza- 
tion and construction. Reprints of the first two 
chapters, “The Administrator” and “The Trustee,” 
are suitable for distribution to boards of trustees, civic 
leaders and organizations interested in sponsoring 
new hospitals or in the support of established institu- 
tions. These reprints are available from the American 
Hospital Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 
10, at 25 cents a copy. 

In the second book of the series, “The Future of the 
American Hospital System,” some of the economic 
issues confronting the voluntary system receive con- 
sideration. Discussing the expansion of hospital facili- 
ties, the Blue Cross prepayment plan, the Commission 
on Hospital Care, the hospitalization of veterans, the 
care of the medically indigent, and other hospital 
problems the report states that “financial relations be- 
tween voluntary institutions and governmental agen- 
cies at local, state and federal levels need to be mate- 
rially developed,” and that “voluntary organization 
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for the systematic distribution of hospital service to 
solve a public problem and provide a public service 
appears to be within the reach of hospitals today.” 
The Association’s Board of Trustees has asked its 
Council on Government Relations to consider federal 
legislation which might provide federal grants-in-aid 
for the medically indigent for hospital care. 

The third section of the 1945 Hospital Review will 
consist of a summary of the Association’s House of 
Delegates meeting. Specific questions on the Ameri- 
can hospital system or on projects of the American 
Hospital Association may be directed to the Associa- 
tion address, listed above. 





Book Notes 


Big Democracy, by Paul H. Appleby. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1945. 197 pages. $2.75. 

This vigorous defense and explanation of govern- 
ment bureaucracy should be of special interest to 
everyone who has on occasion had to answer the 
charge of “bureaucrat.” Mr. Appleby has presented 
a challenge to all who think that government in a 
great and highly developed state should be smaller 
and should participate less in the life of the people. 
The author, a prominent government official for many 
years, discusses the organization, personnel and func- 
tioning of bureaucracy. He discusses the question of 
whether bureaucracy can be small or must be large 
in a modern industrial state and examines virtually 
all of those aspects of administrative government 
which have been the subject of so much discussion 
and furor in recent years. 

Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
October 1942, Part II, Family Income, Public As- 
sistance Report No. 7, Federal Security Agency, So- 
cial Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance; 
United States Government Printing Office, 1945, 30 
pages, mimeographed. 

This is one of the basic reports from the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. It includes an analysis of total 
income of families receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, cash income from public aid, and from other 
sources, and nonmonetary income from public aid 
and other sources. 

The report shows that in 1942 “in a period when 
employment was expanding and jobs were open to 
persons not normally in the labor market, families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in 8 states had an 
average total cash income for a month of less than $63 
for an average family of 4.5 persons, including the 
children for whom aid was planned and others living 
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as a family in the same household. A little more than 
half of this amount came from the ADC payment, 
the most important single source of income. About 
11 per cent of the families had no appreciable income 
other than this assistance payment. About 3 per cent 
of the total family income came from other public 
aid and about 46 per cent from all other sources com- 
bined, chiefly earnings. Three-fifths of all families 
had some income from earnings.” 

The report points out that opportunities for em- 
ployment of persons not normally employed “may not 
continue indefinitely.” Unemployment will undoubt- 
edly result in many families of low employability. 
Then importance of earnings as a source of income 
for these families will decline and more families will 
probably be entirely dependent for their livelihood on 
the assistance payment. 

Government in Public Health by Harry S. Mus- 
tard. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1945, 
219 pages, $1.50. 

This is the second of the studies of the New York 
Academy of Medicine’s committee on medicine on 
the changing order. Government in Public Health is 
the story of the development of public health services 
in the United States. Dr. Mustard shows how public 
health services originated as a local responsibility and 
how state and federal governments have had to take 
an increasing interest in it. Public health is treated 
from the social and governmental standpoint rather 
than in terms of its technical development. The 
author has developed a concise guide of the numerous 
ramifications of government in public health and of 
public health in government. 

The Social Aspects of Public Housing, by Dr. Jay 
Rumney and Sara Shunan, Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark, New Jersey. November 1944. 95 
pages. A limited number of copies available for free 
distribution upon request to the Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark. 

How low-cost housing projects in Newark have 
proved a sound social and economic community in- 
vestment is reported in this survey of the Newark 
Housing Authority. The present status of housing 
tenants is compared to that of their neighbors on 
the same social-economic level, who are forced to live 
in adjacent rookeries. The report provides ample 
evidence that better housing means happier homes, 
healthier citizens, and better citizens. The Newark 
Evening News commented on the report, “From the 
results reported, it is obvious that there is only one 
thing wrong with low-cost housing projects—there 
are not enough of them.” The report which was able 
to elicit this comment makes use of case studies and 


statistical analyses of tuberculosis, infant mortality, 
communicable diseases, birth rates, fatal home acci- 
dents, fires, delinquency and crime, and school 
records. 

The Cumulative Analytical Index, to the Proceed- 
ings of the American Prison Congresses, Covering 
the Years 1935-1943 Inclusive. Compiled by Herman 
K. Spector. The American Prison Association, New 
York. 1945. 86 pages. Copies are available free of 
charge. Send 4 cents postage. 

This index is an attempt to bring up to date the 
literature of the proceedings of the American Prison 
Congress and to make it available to persons who may 
consult it for reference purposes. The references are 
grouped under general classifications such as adoles- 
cent courts, aftercare, case work, classification, crime 
prevention, criminology, probation, rehabilitation, 
social services, etc. The literature referred to reports 
marked advances, changes, and improvements in 
American penology which have occurred during the 
decade covered by this index. 





Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pus- 
Te Wetrare Directory—1945, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

Social Security Board 

Henry L. McCarthy has resigned as Director of 
Region 6 of the Social Security Board (p. 12). 
Veterans Administration 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley is now Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, succeeding Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines (p. 22). 

Delaware 

ADC should now be included as a function of the 
State Board of Welfare (p. 5@).S2. 

The Commission for Aid to Dependent Children 
has been merged with the State Board of Welfare 
and should, therefore, be deleted (p. 51). 

Iowa 

E. C. Gessell is now Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, succeeding D. H. Jenkins 
(p. "8 
Kansas 

Miss Dorothy Winchester is now Director of the 
Division of Child Welfare of the State Board of Social 
Welfare, succeeding Miss Helen Mawer (p. 89). &\ 
Kentucky 

Miss Louise Diecks is now Director of the City of 
Louisville Department of Public Welfare. The word 
“Acting” should be removed from her title (p. 84). 








Letter from Greece 





Greek TRAGEDY 


HERE Is little here except the memory of a fabulous 
T past. But there are other things, things that are 
elemental and unembellished; consequently the more 
purely beautiful or brutal, whichever the case may 
be. There is love that has no relationship to cars 
and fine clothes and social standing; there is success 
unrelated to politics, money, promotions, and pres- 
tige; and there is tragedy—violent, dreadful, and 
complete. I saw something of the latter at Serres 
one afternoon about two weeks ago. 

It was just after lunch, and we were at the mayor’s 
office. The door burst open and a breathless func- 
tionary announced that hundreds of tons of un- 
threshed grain was burning at the outskirts of town. 
The mayor rushed off to give what help he could, 
and we followed after him. Our way lay through 
a winding street, deep with dust and ragged children, 
to a great open space that runs off to the hills in 
the far distance, flat as a ballroom floor and parched 
as a prohibitionist’s dreams. There was the fire. 
There the world had come tumbling down. 

As has been the custom for ever, all of the people 
of the village had brought their grain in bundles 
to a common storage ground where each makes his 
stack and then waits for the thresher to come to 
him in its course up and down the rows. A few 
piles had been threshed when somehow some part of 
the machinery caught fire. The flames jumped to 
the first stack and then went on wild tiptoe to the 
tops of all the other stacks until they came to a 
place too wide to jump. There they sat waiting for 
the wind. 

We were an hour late, so the participants were all 
present and the awful drama was well under way 
when we arrived. The acres of flames were leaping 
and roaring like a pyre built to burn the accumulated 
sins of the world. Thick smoke rolled upward and 
across the sky as though some great force inside 
the earth were throwing bales of black cotton high 
into the air to be caught up by the wind and piled 
back against the hills. Here a man was furiously 
digging a trench about a pathetic little pile of straw 
that he might have carried off in a single armful; 
there an old woman stood stolidly clutching to her 
breast a few stalks of unthreshed grain, her face 
fashioned from centuries of piled-up toil and woe. 
A woman wandered about in all directions, crying 
mechanically and without tears. At her heels was a 
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child inured to a constant and even diet of nothing, 
but quite dismayed by this sudden and violent loss 
of all on a single afternoon. 

At long intervals an antique little car with a water 
tank large enough to make tea for a sewing circle 
would dash out of town and spew its pathetic cargo 
against the grain stack that Providence had set just 
beyond reach of the flames. Near this stack stood 
the town’s fire brigade in great sweltering raincoats 
and gilded metal helmets that might have been 
calculated to cow the flames by their brilliance and 
their martial air. Periodically one of these protectors 
would dash up and feel the straw of the stack and 
then fall back, gesticulating wildly and shouting 
toward the fire as though he would bar its way 
with his words. 

People were scattered singly and in groups across 
the whole landscape, some dragging aimlessly a few 
bundles of grain, some arguing with great conviction 
about the ownership of an odd bundle here and 
there, most just screaming at each other about what 
ought to be done. We went up to the largest of 
these groups near the stack next in line of the flames. 
In the center of the group was a pair of thin shoulder 
blades with the appropriate number of appendages 
attached. His face and hands were pieces of jerked 
beef, preserved in testament to the wind and the 
heat and ages of struggle with a niggardly soil. 
He would look exactly as he did that day if his 
coffin were opened after a thousand years. 

It seems that this man owned the stack of grain 
around which chief interest centered. He was argu- 
ing that his stack should be moved, not only to 
save it but to remove a hazard to all those behind it. 
My interpreter helped him plead his case, and be- 
tween them they got a group to work, some throw- 
ing bundles down, others packing them off to a 
new place where the gaunt man stacked them. In 
half an hour the job was done. God knows how 
many bushels of grain were threshed out on the 
ground in the mauling those bundles took, but at 
least it was an effort in the right direction. 

Then we left. The woman with the child had 
stopped crying and was just sitting in the dust. The 
water truck was still rattling back and forth on its 
futile missions. The firemen were still threatening 
the flames with their words and their glittering 
helmets. And the man was still furiously digging 
his trench around his little pile of straw. 

Davip THREVITHICK. 





(Mr. Trevithick was formerly Chairman, Utah State Welfare 
Commission. Having returned from Greece, he is now an a special 
UNRRA Mission to China.) 
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